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and-coming farmer (and there are plenty of 

them about) these days, and the chances are he'll 
be able to tell you now just what goes into this “piece”, 
or that “‘piece’’, not only in 1952, but in ’53 and ’54 as 
well. To be sure, he’s not so all-fired positive about it, 
because he knows through the teachings of generations 
and through constant every day year in and year out 
experience, that the best laid plans of man are depen- 
dent upon, and must be changed according to, heavenly 
decree. Nevertheless present day farmers who don’t 
have a three, four or five year crop rotation plan, are 
few and far between. Fortunately, a number of these 
rotations include canning crops. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these are in the minority because the people who 
have planted and developed the idea of rotation aren’t 
particularly interested in canning crops. Rather they 
are more interested in the soil conserving properties 
of grasses and legumes. That’s why this column is so 
delighted to hear that the State of Wisconsin, with the 
support of the Can Manufacturers Institute, has pub- 
lished a bulletin “Sun, Soil and Survival’, which 
describes where canning crops might best fit into the 
rotation, and the importance and benefits of employing 
proper soil conservation practices in growing these 
crops. 


(Ginscomi ON THE PROGRAM—Talk to an up- 


Canners in recent years have made many improve- 
ments in their grower relations. There’s still a good 
bit of work to be done. There are some areas, the 
Northwest pea country no doubt, is one example, where 
growing crops for canning is the all-important farm 
operation, but in most areas canning crops are secon- 
dary to dairying, cattle or general farming, or such. 
Farmers in these areas need convincing every once in a 
while that it’s worth their while to put off a corn cul- 
tivation or let a field of hay lay while they get in the 
peas for the canner, especially in this day and age 
when corn and even hay in some instances, may be re- 
gard.-d as just as attractive a cash crop as is a canning 
crop 


So while individual canning companies have un- 
doubiedly gathered information of this kind for their 
field men, and possibly some groups, too, have done 
some work in this connection, it is nevertheless grati- 
fying to note that the hard-hitting C.M.I. is interested 
In the project. The bulletin is being distributed by 
Indiviijual canners to their own growers and the Wis- 
Consin Association hopes to print at least 15,000 copies 
for its members. In addition, announcement of the 
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bulletin has been sent to all the State daily and weekly 
newspapers, and a series of ten illustrated articles, 
based on the bulletin, is being offered weeklies in mat 
form. This last, we believe, is the clincher. Sure, it’s 
all important that individual canners have in bulletin 
form this information that will help them sell growers 
the idea of canning crops in the rotation. Once the 
story is sold, and the canning crops are established in 
the rotation, it should help to insure continuity and 
repetition, but one of the things that so many of us 
overlook in a program of this kind, is the advertising 
and the publicity that helps so much to put the story 
over, and make it stick. That’s the type of help the 
canning industry can use, and incidentally is getting 
increasingly from many, many angles. 


STATUS QUO—Undoubtedly Congress meant well, 
when in passing the 31 day stop-gap extension of the 
Defense Production Act, it forbade OPS to roll back 
prices, but the ban can throw a most annoying monkey 
wrench into the works. Already there is considerable 
confusion, and there will be more unless we miss our 
guess. There is no way of telling at this writing what 
is going to happen, but judging from the record, Mr. 
DiSalle won’t sit still. He’ll continue to operate as far 
as he can under the new roll-back ban. Roll-backs 
were hardly in the cards for most canned foods the 
way we add it up, yet some well informed observers 
feel otherwise. If they are correct then there’ll be fur- 
ther delay in the orders for seasonal fruits and vege- 
tables now long overdue. Wouldn’t hurt a bit to write 
your Congressman during this month telling them 
exactly how you feel about the whole situation. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE—Speaking of prices, one 
of the most difficult to determine today, is the price 
of peace. The communists have handed us a most in- 
tricate formula, couched in slanderous, contradictory 
double talk, but most Americans at least, have come 
to look on that once complicated formula as a simple 
one, indeed. The price of peace is slavery say the 
Russians. Appropriately this week most Americans, 
most of the United Nations, representatives, too, pre- 
paring to talk peace terms with the communists, are 
reminded of the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States of America and the happy results of 
standing on principle and being true to convictions. 
Any compromise of these same principles and convic- 
tions, by either the United Nations or the United 
States of America, will be far too high a price a pay. 
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MANUFACTURERS CEILING 
FROZEN 


To comply with the terms of a 31 day 
extension of the Defense Production Act, 
voted by Congress and signed by Presi- 
dent Truman on Saturday, June 30, the 
Office of Price Stabilization issued Gen- 
eral Overriding Regulation 13, which 
freezes at the June 30 level, the prices 
falling under or scheduled to fall under, 
CPR 22 (Manufacturers) and CPR 30 
(Machinery and Related Manufactured 
Goods). The order also affects other in- 
dustries not of interest to the canner. 
The 31 day congressional extension 
placed a ban on all price rollbacks. OPS 
deadline for filing prices under CPR 22 
and 30 was July 2. Those who had not 
filed by June 30, then, might have suf- 
fered a rollback had they filed between 
June 30 and July 2. Therefore it was 
necessary for OPS to extend the filing 
date indefinitely so that those who had 
not filed will continue pricing under the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation. Those 
who had filed, however, and had been 
operating under prices established by 
CPR 22 or CPR 30, will continue to do 
so, since no rollback after June 30 was 
involved. 


CAN ORDER AMENDED 


The National Production Authority on 
July 1 amended Can Order M-25 to 
establish new quotas for cans for the 
third quarter of 1951 and _ succeeding 
quarters. Although major food com- 
modities packed in cans remain un- 
changed from previous’ order, 
changes in manufacturing and delivery 
preferences were made for a number of 
products of particular interest to can- 
ners. Beets and carrots for instance, 
have moved up from a B preference rat- 
ing to an A preference, with the quota 
remaining unlimited. Other changes giv- 
ing delivery preference to perishable 
crops provided a A preference rating for 
carrots and peas and mixed vegetables 
packed directly from the fresh commod- 
ity, whereas when the product is manu- 
factured with one or more of the ingredi- 
ents from canned products, then the 
preference rating is reduced to B and 
the quota to 100 percent of the base 
period. The same procedure is followed 
in fruit cocktail, fruits for salad, and 
such, whereas under the previous order 
these mixed fruits were given an A pref- 
erence and unlimited quota without re- 
gard to the source of the ingredients. 


As in the previous order the manufac- 
turer is required to fill A preference rat- 
ings before satisfying quotas for the B 
products. The order sets up quotas for 
black plate cans for the first time. 


Every canner has been forwarded a 
copy of the order. 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 


OPS STATUS OF FISH 


All salmon and salmon products in any 
form, and all other fish, shellfish and sea- 
food and products thereof except when 
sterilized in hermetically sealed contain- 
ers, are excluded from coverage by the 
Manufacturers’ General Ceiling Price 
Regulation, CPR 22, according to the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

Salmon and salmon products are ex- 
cluded because a tailored regulation cov- 
ering these products will be issued 
shortly. 

Other products covered by the an- 
nouncement are specifically defined in 
Amendment 13 to CPR 22, effective June 
29, 1951, to clarify confusion in the trade 
as to when fish is and is not considered 
a manufactured product under CPR 22. 

Fresh fish and seafood, and frozen fish 
and seafood unless combined with other 
commodities, are not subject to price con- 
trol. Processed fish and seafood other 
than sterilized hermetically sealed pro- 
ducts, such as dried, salted and pickled 
fish in jars or buckets, are controlled 
under the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion, GCPR. 


GLASS CONTAINER COMMITTEE 
PREFERS GCPR 


The Glass Container Industry Advis- 
ory Committee June 29 recommended to 
the Office of Price Stabilization that the 
industry be left under the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation for the time being 
instead of being placed under a special 
regulation for the industry. 

The Committee requested that OPS 
abandon a cost questionnaire which had 
been proposed as a preliminary step to- 
ward drafting a specific regulation. 

This was the first formal meeting of 
the committee although informal sessions 
had been held in March and June. 


REVISIONS PROPOSED IN 
INSPECTION OF PROCESSED 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
June 28 announced a proposed revision 
of inspection fees and sampling rates for 
processed fruits and vegetables and their 
processed products, and for certain other 
processed foods. 

Under the proposal the inspection fee 
for each 1,000 cases of canned foods, 
after a minimum fee for the first 600 
cases, would be increased to $8 (former- 
ly $7) for a 50,000-pound car of frozen 
foods to $22 (formerly $19); for a 60,- 
000-pound car of dried fruits — other 
than figs and dates—to $18 (formerly 
$14.60); for a 60,000-pound car of figs 
or dates—to $45 (formerly assessed on 
an hourly rate); hourly rate to $3.60 
(formerly $3). 

Revised minimum sampling rates are 
proposed for most products—that is, in 


some instances the minimum number of 
samples required for inspection purposes 
has been increased and in others the 
minimum number of samples required 
has been reduced. 

The Department said the proposed 
action, in the case of increasing inspec- 
tion fees, is being taken under authority 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946 and the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act of 1951 which require 
“payment of such fees as will be reason- 
able and as nearly as may be to cover the 
costs of the services rendered.” The De- 
partment said the increases proposed are 
necessary because of increased costs of 
the service. 

All interested persons will be given an 
opportunity to submit written data, 
views or arguments on the proposed 
regulation within 10 days after publica- 
tion of the notice in the Federal Register 
of June 30, 1951. 


NAWGA FAVORS 
OPS EXTENSION 


The National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association has wired Congress 
an urgent plea for extension of the De- 
fense Production Act in its present form 
for a year. 

The association notified Mr. DiSalle 
that the following telegram had _ been 
sent to Senator Burnett R. Maybank, 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, and Rep. Brent 
Spence, chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee: 

“Ernestly urge extension of Defense 
Production Act in present form for not 
more than one year to permit further 
study and adjustment in line with uncer- 
tain international situation.” 


TIN FURTHER RESTRICTED 


The National Production Authority on 
June 30 in an amendment to Order M-8 
placed further restrictions on the use of 
pig tin, reduced the amount that may be 
consumed by manufacturers, cut per- 
mitted inventory supply from 60 to 45 
days, and narrowed the number of 
small users entitled to exemption from 
allocation. 


METAL CANS 


Shipments of metal cans during April, 
on a working-day basis, were 8 percent 
above March 1951 and 17 percent above 
April 1950, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 

April shipments of metal. cans, unad- 
justed for the number of working days, 
amounted to 276 thousand tons as ¢com- 
pared to 268 thousand tons in March «nd 
224 thousand tons during April 1950 

Data on shipments of metal cans are 
reported to the Bureau of the Census in 
terms of base boxes of steel consumed 
in the manufacture of cans. 
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Getting Gumption into Kraut Sales 


By W. R. MOORE 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Kraut 
Packers Association 


An Opportunity . . . A Mighty Challenge 


Get up and go... is another way of 
saying what Webster defines for Gump- 
tion—‘Resourcefulness, go, enterprise.” 

Get up and go is what consumers pri- 
marily associated with kraut years ago. 
“Regularity”? was then a widely adver- 
tised theme. In keeping with the trend 
of those times kraut packers paid their 
money and got national magazine fame 
and fortune for the singular ability of 
kraut to actually install a friendly breed 
of lactic acid bacilli in the intestinal 
tract thereby freeing the body of disease 
producing germs. 

And, get up and go... go... go is 
what is happening to kraut sales today. 

Already annual kraut sales are more 
than double what they were in 1945. 
Summer kraut sales are triple pre-war. 
Peak winter month sales have jumped to 
a record high in response to the indus- 
try’s cooperative campaign with the 


meat industry, National Kraut and 
Frankfurter Week. The year-around 
consumer promotion has raised sales 


during ordinarily slow seasons. Kraut 
is the only canried vegetable besides corn 
and peas to have such a year around na- 
tional consumer promotional program. 
This year January packers’ shipments in 
terms of No. 2’s were 1,078,980 cases and 
February sales were over a million cases 
proving that kraut had moved off shelves 
into stomachs. 

More than eight million cases in terms 
of No. 2’s have moved out of packers’ 
warehouses in nine months since August 
1, 1950. 


ACCENT ON FLAVOR 


llowever, today the accent is on flavor, 
versatility, economy ... and kraut packs 
a wallop in the canned goods section as 
a result of the literally millions of lines 
of :ecipe publicity developed by the in- 
dusiry’s aggressive promotional program 
stressing kraut flavor, economy, ease of 
pre) aration. Moreover, kraut quality is 
beticr than ever because of research find- 
ings and application by packers. 

Don’t get up and go if you think this 
is merely a success story. Far from it! 

T day kraut packers are confronted 
with the biggest opportunity and the big- 
gest challenge in recent kraut history. 

opportunity . . . to capitalize on 
the ‘avorable impressions developed by 
the onsumer promotional program dur- 
Ing ihe past five years. 

The challenge . . . to do the kraut mer- 
chanilising job needed to get kraut off 
the hottom shelves where it rests in nine 
out o! ten retail stores. 

Kraut literally has sold by consumer 
choice . . . without much merchandising 
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Mr. Moore packs a sales wallop in 
every line of his weekly bulletin to 
members of the National Kraut 
Packers Association. While his re- 
marks below refer to kraut, they 
may be applied, with good results 
we believe, by the packers of every 
commodity. 


help. It has sold in a No. 2% can al- 
though the five to seven servings were 
too much for the average family of 3.4 
reported by U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
It has sold even though its price was so 
low in comparison to other canned foods 
that housewives gave it a suspicious eye. 


KRAUT RESPONDS TO PROMOTION 


And in isolated spots where alert, ag- 
gressive brokers and chain buyers saw 
the trend and gave kraut the floor, win- 
dow and newspaper display space its in- 
creased national volume warranted... 
sales showed powerful get up and go. 
For instance, there is the small chain of 
24 stores in a midwest town which gave 
kraut the merchandising attention its 
annual volume warrants. Those stores 
sold more kraut than was sold in 
another chain of 200 stores. Same 
kraut stocked in both stores. Dramatic 
proof of response under decent display 
conditions. 


ACTIVE SELLING NEEDED 


Where is the weakness in this picture? 
Historically the philosophy of the kraut 
industry has been that of other canning 
industries which have relied upon “kill- 
ings” during boom years or years of 
short production. The idea has been 
simply expressed, “We’ll pack it . 
somebody sell it for us!” 

Gone are those days. Here are the 
days for businesslike management. Ac- 
tive study of sales charts, consideration 
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of accurate cost accounting, more con- 
centration on quality, investigation of 
local area advertising, and a measure- 
ment of known facts plus simple mer- 
chandising and salesmanship! 

As to selling, the plain facts of the 
matter are that few brokers who have 
the job of selling kraut . .. ever hear 
anything from their packers except 
prompt notification of a change in quo-' 
tation. In other words, the salesmen 


have had nothing besides price to talk 


about. Under such conditions, where 
are the opportunities for faith, interest 
and enthusiasm in this fine product. 

As one kraut broker recently ex- 
pressed himself, “What does the packer 
think I do, just walk into the buyer’s 
office or call him on a phone and say 
“Doya want any kraut today .-. . I’ve got 
to have facts!” 

There actually is a division of respon- 
sibility between packer and broker where 
sales are boosted to a healthy, repeat 
basis. 

It is up to the packer to supply his 
sales representatives with every scrap 
of useful information that can ke ob- 
tained, but not to the extent of unneces- 
sarily bothering the broker. 


If a packer relies upon a broker for 
news about the local market, it is up to 
the packer to supply the information 
about the national picture and news 
about other markets. 


SECRETS DON’T SELL 


It is the packers’ responsibility to fur- 
nish the month by month news of prog- 
ress of industry promotion, oftener if 
warranted. Why keep secret the fact 
that after a batting slump baseball’s 
famed Hank Sauer boosted his batting 
average from .233 to .299 and his RBI 
from 1 to 18 coincidentally with posing 
for a publicity shot picturing him con- 
suming a mammoth plate of kraut. 
Here’s an example of a sidelight on the 
kraut industry that reveals packers to 
be human, alert, aggressive, able to prot 
even on the laughs in their industry. 
And more important this sort of infor- 
mation builds personal interest on the 
part of the men who sometimes find sell- 
ing canned foods a boring proposition. 

Why keep secret the news about daily 
outpourings of kraut recipes appearing 
on woman’s pages of newspapers, radio 
programs, TV programs? This is he‘p- 
ful selling information, proving the in- 
dustry is able to use its pennies to get 
dollars worth of publicity in every kraut 
market in the nation. 


Why keep secret the now known facts 
of kraut monthly shipments, showing 
that even during the spring and summer 
months there are sizable sales of kraut 
nationally? That sales stop altogether 
is assumed by many brokers. 


Must it be a secret that kraut is out- 
selling a dozen other items now idling on 
eye-level shelf spots. Why not broad- 
cast the fact that from four to six cans 
of every case of kraut are gross retail 
profit . . . that the retailer doesn’t get 
the profit until he sells the last can there- 
by making displays ultra profitable? 

And wouldn’t it be a wise procedure to 
invite the broker to the plant . . . show- 


(Continued on Fage 21) 
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Food Processing Research Studies 


THE APPLICATION OF 
“END-OVER-END” AGITATION 
IN PROCESSING 


Summary of Paper delivered at 11th IFT 
Meeting by 
WELD CONLEY, LAWRENCE KAAP, 
and LEO SCHUHMANN 


Research & Development Division, Chain 
Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NEW MACHINE STIRS CONTENTS 
OF SEALED CANS, SPEEDS UP 
COOKING AND COOLING, 
PREVENTS SCORCHING 


By stirring the contents of, sealed cans, 
some food products that have previously 
required as much as 35 minutes cooking 
time may now be cooked in 5 minutes in 
new equipment being developed by the 
Chain Belt Company of Milwaukee. Not 
only faster processing, but superior qual- 
ity of product is the result of the higher- 
temperature shorter-cooking-time that is 
now made practical. Certain products 
that could not previously be cooked suc- 
cessfully in large containers may now be 
so processed due to the stirring and uni- 
form heating of the contents by this new 
machine. 

Studies have been made by the Re- 
search Department of Continental Can 
Company on the rate of heat penetration 
into canned products when agitated by a 
variety of methods. Parts of this study 
have been confirmed and extended by 
Chain Belt Company, and indicate that 
under certain conditions end-over-end 
agitation is superior to other methods 
of agitation. 


To produce this end-over-end type of 
agitation Clain Belt Company first un- 
dertook the development of a commercial 
size batch-type pressure cooker for large 
(No. 10 size) cans. With this machine 
the cans are automatically loaded and 
positioned so that they are in a standing 
position around the outside of a horizon- 
tal cylinder which is enclosed in a pres- 
sure-tight chamber. The machine is then 
filled with steam and the cans are ro- 
tated at the most favorable speed for 
producing stirring of the contents. Due 
to the end-over-end motion, the product 
in the can is uniformly heated to the 
steam temperature. After sterilization 
is accomplished the steam: is turned off 
and cooling water is sprayed onto the 
rotating cans. In many cases it is neces- 
sary to maintain air under pressure in 
the chamber during cooling to prevent the 
cans from bursting due to the internal 
pressure developed during the heating 
cycle. After cooling, the cans are auto- 
matically unloaded from the rear of the 
machine while a new batch of cans en- 
ters the front. 


Food technologists generally agree 
that the qualities of a canned food such 
as color, flavor, texture, and vitamin con- 


tent, will be improved by using the 
shorter process made possible by rapid 
uniform heating and cooling and in many 
cases by a higher sterilization tempera- 
ture. Until now, high temperature, short 
time processing of viscous products in 
large containers has been difficult, if not 
impossible, since the material near the 
surface of the container would become 
scorced before the product in the center 
was thoroughly sterilized. Cream of 
mushroom soup and spaghetti with meat 
are two such products. With the agitat- 
ing pressure cooker and cooler, short 
time, high temperature processes for 
such products are possible and practicable. 
Factors which affect the rate of heat- 
ing or cooling of the product include the 
radius of the can from the center of the 
rotating cylinder, the speed of rotation, 
the type of product, and the amount of 
headspace over the fill line in each can. 


Simple atmospheric heaters and cool- 
ers providing this method of agitation 
can be used for heat processing such 
rroducts as fruits and fruit juices which 
can be sterilized in boiling water and 
for cooling these and other products 
which are sterilized prior to sealing into 
the cans. 


FOOD PROCESSING 
WITH IONIZING RADIATIONS 


BERNARD E. PROCTOR and 
SAMUEL A. GOLDBLITH 


Department of Food Technology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Food sterilization is customarily ac- 
complished by use of heat. This con- 
ventional method sometimes changes the 
food’s flavor, color, or texture, or im- 
pairs its nutritional value. Recently at- 
tempts have been made to process foods 
by means other than heat, with the 
object of avoiding these undesirable 
changes in food values. 


As a result of studies in the Food 
Technology Laboratories of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, it ap- 
pears possible that foods and likewise 
drugs can be sterilized without heat, by 
the use of ionizing radiations. In the 
use of such radiations a number of fac- 
tors must be taken into consideration, 
some of them similar to those inherent 
in heat sterilization and others quite dif- 
ferent. Drs. Proctor and Goldblith dis- 
cussed these factors for the benefit of 
food and drug processors who might 
wish to evaluate the possibilities of using 
ionizing radiations for their specific 
sterilization purposes. 

Of the several types of ionizing radia- 
tions investigated, cathode ray radiation 
alone has proved to be satisfactory from 
all three standpoints of efficiency, safety, 
and practicality. 


In the use of cathode rays, attention 
must be given to the size of the package 
irradiated and the density of the packag- 
ing material, for cathode rays have a 
limited penetration capacity dependent 
on the voltage used. The medium in 
which the microorganisms exist, the 
species of microorganisms, and the num- 
ber present in the food are factors that 
determine the dosage of cathode rays to 
be used. 


Vitamins and amino acids in solid 
foods are not destroyed by sterilizing 
dosages of cathode rays. 


Off-flavors may be obviated by several 
means, dependent on the food under con- 
sideration. For example, the freezing 
of milk and orange juice prior to cathode 
ray irradiation has been found helpful 
in avoiding off-flavors. 


DR. ELLIOTT RETIRES 


The retirement on June 30 of Dr. Louis 
D. Elliott, Associate Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs since 1945, was an- 
nounced by Charles W. Crawford, Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs, Federal 
Security Agency. He will be succeeded 
by Malcolm R. Stephens, new chief of the 
Chicago District. Mr. Stephens joined 
FDA in 1930 and was chief of the St. 
Louis District before going to Chicago in 
1943. 


Dr. Elliott’s career of 39 years in Fed- 
eral food and drug law enforcement be- 
gan in 1913 when he entered FDA’s New 
York laboratory as assistant chemist. 
For 5 years he was affiliated with the 
National Canners Association and then 
resumed service in FDA, serving as 
analyst in several field stations, as chief 
of the Denver Station for 4 years, as 
senior chemist of the Interstate Division 
in Washington for 10 years, and as chief 
of that division for 7 years. He was 
advanced to Associate Commissioner in 
1945. 


FROZEN FOODS STORY TOLD 


In a full-color page presentation en- 
titled “How a Frozen Food Plant Oper- 
ates” in The Saturday Evening Post of 
June 30, the Armstrong Cork Company, 
in cooperation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers, has at- 
tempted to explain briefly the Frozen 
Food process to the public. 


By means of a graphic cutaway view 
of a typical frozen food plant and an 
editorial explanation, readers are taken 
behind the scenes to see how it’s done. 
The copy explains how quickly the »aw 
produce is handled to preserve freshness 
and tells how this “fresh flavor” is pre 
served with low temperatures made )0s- 
sible by proper and sufficient insulation. 
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Use of Fluoridated Water in Canning 


Abstract of Paper by 
Cc. A. GREENLEAF 


Assistant Director, Research Laboratory, 
National Canners Association. 
Washington, D. C. 


In many localities of the United States 
where water supplies are devoid, or near- 
ly devoid, of naturally occurring fluoride, 
the practice of adding a trace of fluoride 
to public water supplies has either been 
adopted or is being actively considered. 
This program has been energetically pro- 
moted by health, professional, and civic 
organizations as a means of reducing 
dental decay, particularly among chil- 
dren forming their permanent teeth. 

Canners in localities where fluorida- 
tion has been either adopted or proposed 
have expressed concern about the pos- 
sibility of effects that such treatment 
might have upon canning operations, 
canned products, or containers. Their 
concern is natural since it is known that 
technical difficulties may be caused by 
various substances even in amounts too 
small to be of any possible health sig- 
nificance. Examples would be off flavors 
from chlorine, phenolic compounds or in- 
secticides, discoloration from traces of 
metals, and container corrosion from sul- 
fur or certain sulfur compounds. Fur- 
thermore, since fluorine is classed as a 
toxic element, the effect of any addition 
upon the legal status of the product 
needs to be considered. For these rea- 
sons it seems desirable to review some of 
the facts concerning fluorides in water. 


AMOUNT OF FLUORIDE ADDED 


The margin between amounts consid- 
ered beneficial and those producing ad- 
verse effects is rather narrow. The op- 
timum amount depends somewhat on the 
average temperature and humidity of 


the location, since these influence amount . 


of water intake. For the north central 
area of the country it is believed that a 
fluoride content of 1.0 part per million is 
probably optimum; in areas where the 
average annual temperature is higher 
than 55-60°F., the figure would be less. 
The temperature pattern may also have 
an cifect aside from that of the annual 
average. However, determining the exact 
effec! of such influences would require 
more data on incidence of tooth injury 
than are now available. 


Excessive intake of fluoride during the 
peric | of enamel calcification results in 
fluor. sis, a condition which may range 
from chalky white spots on the surface 
of the teeth to a dark mottling accom- 
panie:’ by pitting, erosion, and chipping 
or crumbling of the enamel. This condition 
devel’ ps in a varying degree if children 
have been consuming water with more 
than |.5 parts per million of fluoride. At 
§ paris per million practically all chil- 
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natural waters in some areas contain 
amounts in this range, attention has 
been given also to this aspect of the sub- 
ject and methods for removal of excess 
fluoride have been developed. However, 
such treatment is fairly costly and has 
not come into wide use. 


FLUORIDES IN NATURAL WATERS 


In view of the number of communal 
water supplies in the United States, it 
is not surprising that the fluoride con- 
tent of many of them, and in fact of siz- 
able areas remains uncharted. Never- 


C. A. GREENLEAF 


theless a great number of reports have 
been made, and compilations and maps 
give a fairly good idea of the distribu- 
tion of fluorine. A recent compilation 
(unpublished) of the U. S. Public Health 
Service shows all results thus far re- 
ported to them, broken down by State, 
county and town. Of the 48 States, the 
following 13 have no reports of 1.5 parts 
per million of fluoride in any communal 
supply: Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia, 
Wyoming. 


It will be seen that about half of these 
are States in which canning is carried on 
extensively. 


In all of the other 35 States, there are 
at least some reports of supplies with 1.5 
parts per million of fluoride, with indivi- 
dual results ranging above 10 ppm., and 
many in the range up to 6 ppm. The ex- 
tent of distribution within States varies 
widely; in some of the southwestern 
States, the distribution is fairly general, 
while in some of the southern States of 


dren are affected. Since, as we shall see, 


the eastern seaboard high fluoride is 
found only in the coastal areas. - 


Among the individual towns listed 
with 1.5 ppm. or more of fluoride there 
are a number in which canneries are 
located, and it is likely that a complete 
coverage would show many more. It 
seems practically certain that many can- 
neries and other food processing plants 
have used for years water supplies con- 
taining amounts of fluoride .at least as 
great as those added in the fluoridation 
of municipal supplies. 


EFFECTS 


The effects with which canners would 
be concerned, aside from physiological 
considerations, would be those on the fla- 
vor, color or texture of the product, and 
on corrosion of the container. The known 
properties of fluoride are not such as to 
suggest the likelihood of any such effects 
from the amounts involved here, and the 
lack of any reported experiences attri- 
butable to such effects indicates that 
they would be very difficult if not impos- 
sible to demonstrate experimentally. 


RELATION TO FOOD LAWS 


When foods are shipped in interstate 
commerce they become subject to. the re- 
quirements of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. In considering the 
application of that Act to foods pro- 
cessed with fluoridated water or contain- 
ing it as an ingredient,: it has been 
learned informally, the officials of the 
Food and Drug Administration recognize 
that the addition of up to 1 part per 
million of fluoride to public water sup- 
plies has been widely approved and 
adopted as a public health measure. As 
a general rule, the fluoride content of 
food containing or processed with such 
water would not be increased by as much 
as one part per million, and it is not felt 
that this would add dangerously to the 
total fluorine intake of people consuming 
such food. 


This assumption would not hold if the 
method of preparation of the food were 
such as to result in a concentration of 
the flouride in the water, as might hap- 
pen, for example, if a large quantity of 
water were added at one stage and re- 
moved by evaporation at a later stage. 
Such a development appears unlikely, 
but if it should arise the Food and Drug 
Administration would have to consider 
the extent of the concentration and the 
resulting level of fluoride in the product, 
having in mind that it might be con- 
sumed in areas where the total fluorine 
intake is already high. Such cases would 
require individual consideration on their 
merits, and any product that might come 
in this category should be discussed 
in detail with the Food and Drug 
Administration. 
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BEANS 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., June 29 — Green 
Beans: Fair acreage; condition good; 
crop late. Will not pack much until after 
first of July. 


DONALDSONVILLE, GA., June 27—Green 
Beans: Dry and hot. Did not pack a case. 


GLADSTONE, MICH., June 29—Green & 
Wax Snap Beans: Less acreage; yield 
prospects much better. 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., June 28 — Green 
Beans: We have been fortunate in hav- 
ing this acreage located in a section of 
the valley that has not been affected by 
floods or storms. Coming along in very 
good shape. 


PRENTISS, N. C., June 29 — Green 
Beans: Early plantings suffered for lack 
of moisture; several acres were re- 
planted due to poor stand. June plant- 
ings are doing well except for the beetles 
which seem to be plentiful. We expect 
this year’s yield to be slightly under last 
year. 


PEAS 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., June 28 — Peas: 
We have lost 30 percent of our acreage 
due to hail, wind and floods. We now 
have 65 percent of our anticipated acre- 
age and due to our cold, wet weather, 
and having some of our early plantings 
destroyed, we do not anticipate any peas 
before July 9. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 27—Peas: Pro- 
cessors all over the State are getting 
their early pack under way, which at 
this stage looks very promising. The 
yield per acre on the earlies is still being 
estimated at 100 to 110 cases, basis 303’s. 
Quality is reported to be excellent and 
weather conditions have been nearly 
ideal. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 29—Peas: We 
got underway last Saturday; this is the 
6th day of our canning operations in 
Southern Wisconsin, and truthfully, we 
have not packed enough in the six days 
to make one decent day’s run under nor- 
mal conditions. We have a beautiful 
stand in the field, nice long vine growth, 
strong and sturdy, four and five pods, 
but they are not maturing. They are not 
podding up right. We have had nothing 
but dark, cool, cloudy, wet days, abnor- 
mally low temperatures at night and the 
peas are just hanging there. We are 
trying to keep going, getting about two 
pods per vine, running between 50 and 
60 cases with a terrific lot of waste. Be- 
lieve a great number of our canners here 
in Wisconsin are reconciling themselves 
to the fact that they are not going to 
have the big pack that was predicted last 
week. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


TOMATOES 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., June 29—Tomatoes: 
Acreage some better than last year but 
still not large. Conditions okay. 


DONALDSONVILLE, GA., June 27—Toma- 
toes: Dry and hot. Crop looks very bad. 


BLUFFTON, IND., June 28 — Tomatoes: 
Have 500 acres compared to 435 in 1950. 
Our prospects at present time are ex- 
ceptionally good. Have had plenty of 
rain to date. Plan to spray entire acre- 
age minimum of five times. Prospective 
yield looks better than this time in 1950. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., June 26— Toma- 
toes: Planting completed at normal time. 
Growing nicely but fields are beginning 
to get weedy, due to rains. Spraying 
must begin earlier than last season in 
order to control worms and early blight. 
Weather, as usual, will be the deciding 
factor. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 27—Tomatoes: 
A bit earlier this year than normal. 


AMARANTH, PA., June 29 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage 140 percent of last year. Plants 
coming along better than average for 
this time of year. Our hybrids have set 
many early fruit. Weather conditions 
have been favorable and a normal crop 
is in prospect. 


TATUM, S. C., June 25—Tomatoes: Con- 
siderably increased acreage; higher yield 
indicated; good weather conditions, but 
the fact that all plants were set out at 
same time will tend to make short pick- 
ing season, which will begin July first. 


PHARR, TEX., June 25—Tomatoes: Sea- 
son coming to a close. Has been one of 
the poorest we have experienced for sev- 
eral years. Acreage planted was ap- 
proximately one-half of a normal season. 
The yield was extremely poor, with many 
fields not producing any tomatoes at all. 
The green wrap market made extremely 
heavy inroads on the available supply for 
canners, consequently leaving a very 
short crop for processing. Processors 
have been “scrambling” for the limited 
supply, and price has gone beyond the 
profitable stage. Heavy rains have just 
fallen, which we beileve will bring the 
pack to a close. It is our opinion that 
less than one-third of a normal pack will 
be reached. 


OTHER ITEMS 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., June 28 — Corn: 
From all indications we are holding our 
own on our crop by replanting and also 
planting sweet corn where it has been 
necessary for the farmer to plow under 


his great Northern Beans, beets and 
small grain. We are taking a chance in 
planting corn later than we anticipated, 
but by coming to the farmer’s rescue in 
this manner, we hope to benefit from this 
on our future packs. Stands are quite 
seattered and varied in growth. We 
estimate at this time that we have a 75 
percent stand. 


Carrots: Have been fortunate in hay- 
ing this acreage located in the section of 
the valley that has not been effected by 
floods or storms. Coming along in very 
good shape. 

Pumpkin: Still have 95 percent of our 
acreage, with about a 60 percent stand. 
We have been advised by the Weather 
Bureau that the adverse weather condi- 
tion should start clearing up this week; 
but as serious as conditions have been, 
it is anyone’s guess. It is our under- 
standing that we have had the heaviest 
damage in this valley for some 30 odd 
years and we feel very fortunate in not 
having more damage to our acreage than 
is indicated at this time. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 27—Strawber- 
ries: Pack proved a real disappointment. 
Several cool, damp nights at the height 
of the ripening period raised havoc 
with the crop and what looked to be a 
big crop earlier turned out to be very 
light. 


WILMINGTON, OHIO, June 30— Corn: 
Had to replant considerable acreage due 
to heavy driving rains in May. June has 
been hot and humid. Corn is advancing 
rapidly. With reasonable weather should 
have good yields. Doubt, however, if 
they will be as good as last year when 
corn progressed rapidly from very first, 
with no replantings. Acreage is 140 per- 
cent of last year. 


SPRINGBROOK, ORE., June 22 — Boysen- 
berries: Crop looks good; acreage is way 
down from two years ago. © 

Blackberries: Good crop; last year 
only 25 percent crop. 

Prunes & Pears: Good crop. Prunes 
are spotted but as whole there will be a 
pretty good crop in Willamette Valley. 

Strawberries: Only about 50 percent 
crop. 

Black Raspberries: Crop not as good 
as first expected. 


OCONTO, WIS., June 28 — Cabbage: 
Acreage about the same as 1950. Many 
seed beds heavily damaged by magyots, 
which will cut prospective acreage and 
hence yield by a possible 40 percent over 
last year. 

Cucumbers: Acreage 130 percent of 
last year. Prospective yield depends e?- 
tirely upon weather conditions. Cot 
ditions at this time are normal. 
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OPS CHIEF TO ADDRESS 
TRI-STATE SUMMER MEETING 


W. Gordon Carberry, Chief, Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Office of Price Stabil- 
ization, will address the Summer Meet- 
ing of the Tri-State Packers Association 
to be held at the Talbot Country Club, 
Easton, Maryland, on Wesnesday, July 
11, according to an announcement by 
Secretary Calvin Skinner. Mr. Carber- 
ry’s address will follow the luncheon at 
41236. 

In addition Mr. Skinner promises there 
will be on hand for informal consulta- 
tion, representatives from the Wage and 
Hour Division, Quartermaster Corps, the 
Department of Health, U. S. Grading 
Service, and others. The menu will be 
one of the features of the affair, since 
it will be made up entirely of products 
manufactured by the membership, in- 
cluding frozen soft crabs and crab cakes. 
Schedule: Board of Directors 10:30 
A.M.; Luncheon 12:15; Golf, ete. any 
time in the afternoon. 


ROY G. LUCKS 
NEW CALPAK PRESIDENT 


At the regular organization meeting of 
the directors of the California Packing 
Corporation held June 28, Roy G. Lucks 
was elected President and Roy L. Pratt, 
Chairman of the Board. Ralph Brown 
was appointed Chairman of the Advisors. 

The new president joined the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation in 1928, when 
the properties of the H. G. Prince & Co. 
were acquired. At that time he was in 
charge of the Fruitvale operations of 
this concern. When the Corporation en- 
tered the citrus canning business in 1930 
he became the first president and man- 
ager of the Dixie Packing Corp., a Cal- 
pak subsidiary at Tampa, Florida. In 
1931 he was transferred to Portland, 
Oregon to become president and manager 
of the Oregon Packing Co., a subsidiary. 
Later this concern became the Northwest 
Division of the parent concern and Mr. 
Lucks remained as Division Manager, a 
post he held for 12 years. 

In 1944, Mr. Lucks was made Assis- 
tant Canned Foods Production Director 
for the Corporation, with headquarters 
at San Francisco. He was made a direc- 
to: in 1946, and in 1948 was elected a 
vie-president and member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


TRI-STATE ADDS TO STAFF 


it. Frank Karge, who has had previous 
ex) erience in both newspaper and radio 
work, has joined the staff of the Tri- 
St: te Packers Association and will as- 
su:ie the Association’s publication duties, 
as well as assisting with the broad gen- 
era! scope of Association activity. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


WINEBRENNER IMPROVEMENTS 


D. E. Winebrenner Company has about 
completed construction of a new ware- 
house at their Hanover, Pennsylvania 
plant, which will add approximately 
12,000 square feet of warehouse space 
to the company’s storage facilities. The 
new concrete block structure adjoins the 
present main warehouse and will be 
equipped with automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem. The company has just recently com- 
pleted modernization of its whole grain 
corn line and expanded its whole grain 
packing facilities. Husking, washing and 
cutting operations are now consolidated 
into one department of the plant and 
result in increased efficiency and speedier 
handling of the raw product. Stream- 
lining of the corn processing operations 
completes an overall modernization pro- 
gram which has been conducted over the 
past few years. All processing is now 
handled in A-B continuous cookers, all 
warehousing palletized, and each opera- 
tion streamlined for utmost efficiency. 


NEWARK ENTERS 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Larry H. Newark, Jr., former Sales 
Manager for Helwig & Leitch Company, 
Baltimore, has joined Harrington-Hall 
& Company, Baltimore food brokers, as a 
partner, and will take charge of spe- 
cialty items and direct retail promotional 
work in the Baltimore territory. 


R. H. BACKRATH RETIRES 


R. H. Backrath, with a long career as 
a sales executive of the Florida Citrus 
Industry, retired on June 30 and will 
devote his time to his own grove inter- 
ests in Polk County. Mr. Backrath first 
entered the canning business as Sales 
Manager of the Fruit Products Company 
in Florida at Eagle Lake in-1926. In 
1929 the company name was changed to 
the Floridagold Citrus Corporation, 
which until its sale in 1949 continued to 
operate one of the principal factors in 
the citrus processing industry. Mr. 
Backrath continued as Sales Manager 
for the firm until 1936, when he became 
Sales Manager for the Florida Fruit 
Canners at Frostproof until 1939. After 
a brief period with Pomona Products 
Company he joined the Pasco Packing 
Company in September 1941 as Sales 
Manager and continued in this capacity 
until 1946 when his health necessitated 
that he restrict his responsibilities to 
that of Canadian Sales Manager for the 
company. It was under his direction that 
Pasco sales grew from 2 million cases to 
over 10 million cases. He makes his home 
in Lake Alfred, Florida. 


GILLIAM IN NEW WORK 


Walter Gilliam, formerly with Sinclair 
Scott Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
manufacturers of canning machinery, 
has joined the Baltimore Spice Company, 
calling on the canning trade in that area. 


“Congratulations to the new president of A.S.T.A.” reads the scroll presented to 
Stephen Beale by Vergil Gadberry in behalf of Ferry-Morse supervisory and office 
employees. One-hundred and twenty-six signatures were attached to the scroll. Mr. 
Beale had just returned from the American Seed Trade’s Convention in Cincinnati 


where he had been voted into the top office. 
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FOGARTY SUCCEEDS STEELE 
ON CONTINENTAL BOARD 


Thomas C. Fogarty, executive vice- 
president of the metal division of Con- 
tinental Can Company, on June 27 was 
elected to the company’s board of direc- 
tors effective July 1 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Sidney J. 
Steele. 

Mr. Fogarty has been with the com- 
pany since 1929 and before his appoint- 
ment as executive vice-president of the 
metal division was vice-president in 
charge of sales. He had previously been 
eastern division sales manager and a 
division sales manager. 

Mr. Steele is completing 46 years of 
service with Continental, having started 
as a salesman in 1905, the year the com- 
pany was founded. At the time he was 
the company’s only salesman. He be- 
came sales manager in 1919; vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales in 1923 and exec- 
utive vice-president in 1940. He was 
elected vice-chairman of the board and 
a member of the executive committee in 
1943 and retired from active service in 
1946. 

“Mr. Steele’s service with Continental 
Can Company covers practically the 
whole life of the company, and his unre- 
mitting efforts on behalf of the company 
have contributed much to its success and 
growth,”’ Gen. Lucius D. Clay, chairman 
of the board, said in announcing the 
retirement. It is with deepest regret 
that the directors have accepted his 
resignation. 


DUNCAN HINES PROGRAM 


Hines-Park Foods, Inc. have an- 
nounced that a national advertising pro- 
gram for Duncan Hines foods will be 
inaugurated this month. The July 17 
issue of “Look” magazine will open the 
program with a full page in color. This 
first Ad. will feature Ice Cream, one of 
the 156 foods being marketed under the 
Duncan Hines label. Ice cream was 
selected for the opening Ad. since the 
ice cream industry is celebrating its 
100th Centennial this summer. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA DATES 


The Fiftieth Annual Convention of the 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association will 
be held at the Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, November 5 and 6, 1951, 
Secretary Roy Chard has announced. 


AMERICAN CAN-HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE SETTLEMENT 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., has announced 
that it has received payment of $405,396 
from the American Can Company as a 
result of a suit filed two years ago in- 
volving alleged overcharges. The case 
was originally set to be heard in court, 
but was later dismissed and submitted to 
arbitration. Smaller cases were settled 
previously out of court. 
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STEVE BEALE GETS A SURPRISE 


The biggest, most pleasant surprise of 
the month was pulled on Stephen Beale, 
newly elected head of the American Seed 
Trade Association when he returned 
home to Ferry-Morse Seed Co.’s main 
office and plant at Detroit on Friday, 
June 22. 

The unsuspecting Mr. Beale walked 
right smack into a “carnival-like”’ atmos- 
phere as he opened his office door. Color- 
ful bunting was draped from bookshelf 
to desk to window and back again. A 
huge, tasty looking cake and eye-appeal- 
ing flower bouquet adorned the desk. 

Best of all, was yet to come. Headed 
by Vergil Gadberry—F-M’s supervisory 
and office employees, 126 strong, pre- 
sented the astonished but very grateful 
Mr. Beale with a scroll which read, 
“Congratulations to the New President 
‘of A.S.T.A.— We are Proud to Share 
Your Honor”. 

Starting with C. C. Morse & Co. in 
1926 as a crop specialist and research 
worker, advancing thru the sales and 
merchandising phase of the operation, 
Mr. Beale has been attached to the East- 
ern Division of Ferry-Morse since 1939, 
and for several years has served in the 
capacity of Vice-President. 

During the World War II days, Mr. 
Beale was one of the A.S.T.A. spokes- 
men. For the duration of this war he 
was a member of the Industry Advisory 
Committee, appointed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Also, 
he was chairman of the Industry Advis- 
ory Committee, appointed by O.P.A. He 
is currently a member of the Industry 
Advisory Committee to the office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Mr. Beale has made the seed industry, 


both his vocation and avocation. His 
dynamic personality, tireless devotion to 
the problems of the industry, and clear 
thinking, have earned him the respect 
and admiration of his many friends 
throughout the seed industry. 


“LEGAL MINIMUMS” FOR 
POTATOES 


USDA announced “legal minimum” 
price determinations for two additional 
processing vegetables—sweetpotatoes and 
Irish potatoes for canning. In case of 
sweetpotatoes for canning, dollar-and- 
cents adjustments, as of May 15, 1951, 
are established for three areas (Area 
No. 1—Louisiana, 51.0 cents per bu.; 
Area No. 2—New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 27.0 
cents per bu.; Area No. 3—All other 
states, 31.0 cents per bu.). The adjust- 
ment for Irish potatoes for canning is in 
terms of a factor and applies to all areas 
since separate area adjustments have not 
been provided—1.75. 


The Maxwell House Coffee plant of 
General Foods Corporation in Hoboken, 
New Jersey, one of the largest in the 
world, can produce the equivalent of 
30,000 cups of coffee per minute. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 18-27, 1951— Annual Techni- 
cians School for Tomato and Tomato 
Products Canners, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


AUGUST 1-10, 1951—14th Annual! 
Mold Count School, Jordan Hall, Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 13-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Associatign, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 12-18, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 —-Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 

JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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BURT Machines give you 


CONTINUOUS 
OPERATION! 


Model AUS 
Non Stop 
Labeler 


Packers 


BOOST PRODUCTION 
LOWER COSTS 


Model PCD 
High Speed 
Case Packer 


Install BURT Labelers and Packers 
They “HELP BEAT FLEETING TIME” 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 E. OLIVER STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 


Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a particular prob- 
lem in your manufacturing or processing, you might 
be interested in knowing why Diamond Crystal Al- 
berger Process Salt is such a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization methods, the Alberger 
system makes use of high brine pressure which is 
developed to such an extent that super-saturation 
takes place in a special chamber. When this pressure 
is suddenly released, the salt is literally blasted out 
of solution into fine “flasher flakes”—all within a 
fraction of a second! 


These microscopically small “flasher flakes” differ 
from the usual type of salt crystal because they 
possess a high specific surface which permits them 
to dissolve much faster than ordinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving salt, you can 
count on Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt for more 
rapid solubility. Our Technical Director will gladly 
recommend the correct Diamond Crystal product for 
best results in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. JY-24 St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ores, OAL 
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appeared in full-color in TIME, | 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 


YOU ARE NEVER FAR 
FROM CONTINENTAL 


Continental Can has 65 plants 
in the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, 16 field research labora- 
tories and 63 sales offices. 


Keeping quality in 
by taking air out 


Air may be good for you—but it’s very bad for many canned fruits and 
vegetables. 


For many years the only way food canners could get the air out of 
a can was to use a vacuum pump or an expensive steam or hot-water 
“exhaust box.” 


Continental research engineers figured there must be a simpler, less 
expensive way. After countless experiments, they found it—the ‘‘Steam 
Vac’’ process, which was introduced in 1939. 


Actually, the basic principle is so simple it’s a wonder somebody 
didn’t use it before for large-scale commercial canning. With the “Steam 
Vac’’ process, live steam is injected into the headspace of filled cans just 
before and at the instant the can is sealed. This steam replaces the air. 
Then when the steam cools off and condenses to a drop of water, it leaves 
as perfect a vacuum as you could want. 


Of course, Continental had to develop special machinery to make. 
the process commercially practical. But making scientific discoveries 
practical is an old story to our research people. Today hundreds of can- 
ners all over the country are using the “Steam Vac” process—a better 
way to keep quality in by taking air out. 


a packaging problem—r& our baby / 
The development of a new vacuum process is just one of 
dozens of advances in processing and packaging pioneered by 
Continental. If you package a product, there’s'‘a good chance 


we can help you do it faster, more economically and more 
attractively. Can we make your packaging problem our baby? 


company 


100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


APOLOGIES — Last week somewhere 
between the writer and the printing 
presses this column was fouled up. One 
of those things that they say happens in 
the best of families, and which can’t be 
explained, hit the column below the belt 
with the result that the heart of the Re- 
view was left out entirely and much of 
the balance was “garbled’’. Sincere 
apologies to regular readers who surely 
must have thought we had developed a 
loose screw. 


What we were trying to say was that 
distributors are making the most of the 
fact that prices can’t go up and we can’t 
help but blame them; that canners are 
finding, and will continue to find, as new 
packs come in, the going rather tough; 
that many of the weak sisters will be 
selling considerably below the market to 
obtain operating expenses; that others 
will be unloading off grades, which in 
many cases are unavoidable in any pack. 
But finally that there is no inherent 
weakness in the situation; that combined 
canner-distributor carryover stocks of 
tomatoes, tomato juice, peas, corn, apri- 
cots, peaches and most of the other 
major commodities are below the modern 
day average, and that these stocks as 
well as the stocks of beans, pears, apple 
sauce, (which are more ample) etc., will 
be further reduced from normal by an 
average of 15 percent government take. 
Then, too, we tried to point out that the 
scarcity of labor and cans, the limita- 
tions of plant capacity, and the high cost 
of raw products, taken together with all 
of these other factors, certainly do not 
add up to a flooded and troublesome can- 
ned foods market. We made the state- 
ment that things will be tough the first 
few months of the season, but that the 
situation should clear up handsomely 
ofter that, with a steady, strong demand 
from a fully employed and well paid 
populace. 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER—The 
generally favorable weather for growing 
crops that has prevailed throughout the 
country with in most cases an ample sup- 
ply of moisture, seems to be continuing 
into the harvesting season for peas and 
beans. Trouble is an ample supply of 
moisture for growing is generally too 
emple for harvesting, and canners on 
the Western Shore of Maryland, and in 
the fertile fields of Pennsylvania, and 
this week in New York State as well, 
have encountered considerable difficulty 
getting the crops out of the fields when 
ready for harvest. For this reason the 
pack in these areas is running to small 
sieve sizes, but the quality isn’t all that 
it might be. For these canners there is 
consolation from the reports in Wiscon- 
s'n intimating that there will be a short- 
ave of standards from that area. The 
price on standard 4’s or standard un- 
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graded in Maryland has settled some- 
where around $1.15, with price ranges 
all the way from $1.10 to $1.19 and even 
$1.25 for 303’s. To be sure lower prices 
are heard, but these in the main are not 
up to grade. Local interest is compara- 
tively dull, with most interest coming 
from the Midwest. 

Before we leave the weather, it should 
be noted that on the Fourth of July, 
Harford, Baltimore and Carroll Counties, 
and probably Frederick County of Mary- 
land, were deluged. In the shoepeg corn 
country of Harford County, there are 
reports of extensive hail damage to 
young corn. 


TOMATOES—As Maryland poises for 
another tomato pack, the first few cases 
of which will be run in another ten days 
or so, local buyers report that Florida 
tomatoes have been selling in this mar- 
ket quite well. 303’s are being laid down 
in the City of Baltimore at $1.85, and it’s 
reasonable to expect some shading from 
Florida as the local crop matures. There 
are reports that the quality of the Flor- 
ida tomato is quite superior to former 
years. 


APPLE SAUCE—It’s no secret that 
apple sauce has been moving rather 
slowly and that there is a record supply 
on hand at this time. To put life into 
the product one large house in this area 
offered sauce at a reduction ranging 
from a nickel to 15 cents on the smaller 
sizes, and 35 cents on 10’s. The new 
schedule, subject to confirmation, and to 
change or withdrawal without notice, for 
prompt shipment f.o.b. Eastern factories, 
is as follows: 8% ounce 75 cents; No. 
303 $1.10; 17 ounce jars $1.20; No. 2 
cans $1.25; No. 2% $1.90; No. 10 $6.25. 
On the same basis No. 2 sliced apples 
were offered at $1.85 per dozen. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Holiday Slows Trading Further—Rigid In- 
ventory Control—Local Demand For Peas 
Discouraging — Md. Bean Pack Progressing 
— Pro-Rating Asparagus — Apricot And 
Cherry Canning Underway, Price High — 
Await Price Order For Salmon—Maine 
Sardine Packing At Standstill. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N.Y., July 6, 1951 


THE SITUATION — The mid-week 
holiday this week served to effectively 
retard and already slow trading pace in 
canned foods, and there was relatively 
little activity here during the period. 
Opening prices on the new vegetable 
packs are being closely studied by dis- 
tributors, and some s.a.p. confirmations 
are being made, particularly on goods 
needed for private label requirements. 
Aside from this, however, buyers gen- 
erally appear inclined to remain on the 
sidelines and watch developments. 


THE OUTLOOK — Notwithstanding 
reports from packing circles regarding 
the dents which QM requirements will 
make in the over-all canned foods supply 
this season, wholesalers and chains are 
not departing from their policy of rigid 
inventory controls. Present indications 
are that minimum replacement buying 
will continue the order of the day on an 
over-all basis, with canners called upon 
to warehouse substantial portions of the 
new packs until the goods are needed for 
immediate distributive requirements. 


PEAS—Locally demand has been any- 
thing but encouraging for new packs. 
Many Maryland and Pennsylvania can- 
ners report that the bulk of orders 
called for shipment to Southern and 
Western distribution points. Tentative 
prices have been named by some Wiscon- 
sin packers. Fancy 2 sieves Alaskas are 
priced at $2.50 for 2s and 1 sieve at 
$2.65 f.o.b. cannery. For standard 5 
sieves sweets 10s, some canners asked 
$6.25 f.o.b. Maryland Alaska pack, fancy 
2 sieves are $2.25 and extra standards 
$1.95. 


TOMATOES — Reports from Mary- 
land indicated that movement may get 
underway by the middle of the month. 
The prospects are for a large pack. 
There has been some packing by Texas 
canners, but these interests face excep- 
tionally high grower prices, with reports 
that a few have paid a top of $60.00 a 
ton for their stock. OPS is expected to 
name prices shortly. Unless these are 
within expected packers levels, it is felt 
that production may be cut sharply, inas- 
much as it would be impossible to meet 
ceiling regulations under the present 
grower level. 


GREEN BEANS — Maryland advices 
stated that quality of the crop now ma- 
turing was lowered the past few days 
as a result of the extreme heat. Picking 
is moving along rapidly and as a result 
packing operations improved. Current 
offerings are reported on the basis of 
$1.55 to $1.60 for 2s fancy French style 
and $1.15 to $1.20 for standard blended 
cut. 


ASPARAGUS—Reports from Califor- 
nia state that pro-rating of deliveries 
are being made as the canning season ap- 
proached the finish. Many items are 
oversold. This applied particularly to 
all-greens, white, and green tipped. 
There is a very wide price difference cov- 
ering the various packers. Sonie offer- 
ings of new pack, f.o.b. Michigan can- 
nery, 303s fancy all-green spears are 
reported at $2.35 per doz. 


CITRUS JUICES—No change in the 
general price level developed. Florida 
canners again asked $1.00 for fancy 
sweetened orange juice 2s and $2.25 for 
46 0z., while blended was 90 cents and 
$2.00, and grapefruit juice 80 cents and 
$1.75 respectively for sweetened and un- 
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sweetened, f.o.b. cannery. However, 
there is a much broader call for juices 
and products for shipment from can- 
neries to distributing centers throughout 
the country. This followed the recent 
price break, establishing selling sched- 
ules at the lowest of the season. 


APRICOTS—Canners are striving for 
fruit for canning. The result is an ex- 
tremely high grower price. Reports in- 
dicated that for Tiltons, in the lower 
San Joaquin district the market reached 
a level of $100.00 per ton in the field. 
Canning operations are underway, but 
it will be a few days before this work 
will be general. There are also reports 
that driers are unwilling to operate free- 
ly as a result of the high grower levels. 
As a result canning operations may ex- 
ceed earlier expectations. Estimates in 
some quarters look for an outturn of at 
least 3,500,000 cases. Buying is expected 
to be heavy for early delivery. However, 
Government requirements are large. No 
prices have made their appearance. 


SWEET CHERRIES—As anticipated 
the pack in Oregon and Washington will 
be very small. Processing is underway, 
but the outturn is limited. Growers are 
obtaining 16c a lb. from packers of na- 
tionally advertised brands as well as 


briners. The Oregon sweet cherry crop 
is estimated at 14,400 tons and Washing- 
ton at 11,900 tons. A good share of the 
early available tonnage is reported as 
going to the fresh markets. 


RSP CHERRIES—It is held possible 
that packing of new crop sour cherries 
would get underway this week in Michi- 
gan. Cool weather has not permitted 
rapid maturity. The prospects are for 
a large pack, and in some instances esti- 
mates indicated that the total may be 
only slightly below last year’s record 
outturn. Canner prices will depend on 
the grower level. Some are said to be 
asking as high as 9 cents a lb. which 
was believed to be well out of line. 


SALMON—The OPS issued an official 
order excluding canned salmon from the 
provisions of Price Regulation No. 22. 
It was excluded because a tailored regu- 
lation covering salmon was to be issued 
shortly. West Coast reports stated that 
there has been a pick-up in buying. Trad- 
ing was largely in Summer pack chums 
at $20.00 Coast and Cohoes, halves, at 
$16.00 to $16.50 Coast. New Pack Cop- 
per River sockeye halves have also 
moved better with buyers paying $20.00, 
f.o.b. Fancy Columbia River Chinook 


halves, are moving at $22.00 f.o.b., but 
quantities are extremely small. 


TUNA FISH — No further price 
changes developed. California advices 
reported heavy catches, with anticipa- 
tions of a greatly increased pack. Cur- 
rently prices are at the low of the sea- 
son, but there is keen competition for 
business. Locally, the general demand 
is rather poor. Fancy white meat is 
offered in some quarters around $14.00 
per case for halves, with light meat at 
$12.50, both basis f.o.b. There are indi- 
cations that these levels could be shaded 
on firm bids. 


SARDINES—Maine canning is prac- 
tically at a standstill, as a result of the 
absence of fish. The spring pack usually 
supplies about 45 percent of the season’s 
total. As a result the canning operations 
to date can be called a complete failure. 
Some canners continue to offer new pack 
on the basis of $6.75 a case, Maine, for 
keyless, quarters, depending on pack. Old 
pack has been fairly well cleaned up 
around $6.00 per case, Maine. 


In California sardine supplies are 
light. Canning season opens in North- 
ern California on August 1 and in the 
Southern areas October 1. No prices 
have been announced. Fishermen ask- 
ing levels are yet to be named. 


ROBINS HAYNIE HOT WATER 


TOMATO SCALDER 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND. 


CO, 


BALTIMORE, 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Situation Unchanged As Extreme Caution 
Prevails — Shortage Of Standard Peas Ex- 
pected — Texas Tomato Offerings Lowered 
Slightly—Turn To Ozarks For Beans—Slow 
Kraut Movement Reported—Spinach Rou- 
tine—Citrus Unchanged—High Prices 
Limiting Fruit Packs. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 5, 1951. 


THE SITUATION—The Midwest con- 
tinues to enjoy excellent weather as most 
Wisconsin pea canners begin the wheels 
turning on another pack of peas this 
year of 1951. Despite the absence of 
advice from Washington one or two can- 
ners have named tentative prices al- 
though most buyers are still on the side- 
lines awaiting formal prices due the next 
week or ten days. In fact, new packs of 
any kind are not causing the usual ex- 
citement or activity for reasons reported 
here for the last two weeks. As far as 
the trade are concerned, it is felt any 
future trend will be deflationary and the 
almost certainty of hostilities ending in 
Korea has further strengthened their 
convictions. As a result business remains 
very dull, orders are routine only in 
minimum quantities and everyone on the 
buying end is proceeding with extreme 
caution. 


The outlook for the foreseeable future 
appears to follow the present rigid policy 
of keeping inventories at the lowest pos- 
sible minimum, buying strictly on a hand 
to mouth basis with caution as the key- 
note, in general, just a tough road ahead 
for those in the selling game. Canners 
of most fruits and vegetables, having 
been sold out these past many months, 
haven’t, as yet, bumped into this situa- 
tion and it will be interesting to see the 
results when it happens. 


PEAS — Because of proper weather 
conditions the pea crop here, while about 
two weeks late, generally looks good and 
canners should equal last year’s excellent 
pack of unusually good quality. Stand- 
ard peas will be short and canners will 
probably demand assortments along with 
sales of this grade. Tentative prices 
quoted list 303 tins of fancy 1 sieve at 
$2.40, 2 sieve $2.25 and 3 sieve at $1.55. 
Extra standard 3s are offered at $1.35, 
with 4s at $1.20. Standards are $1.20 
for 3s and $1.15 for 4s. Fancy 1 sieve in 
No. 2 tins are offered at $2.65, 2 sieve at 
$2.50 and 3s at $1.75. Extra standard 3s 
are $1.50 and 4s $1.30. Standard 3s $1.30 
and 4s $1.25. In No. 10 tins standard 3s 
are listed at $7.00, 4s $6.50, extra stand- 
ard 3s $8.00 and 4s $7.00. The above 
prices are subject to downward revision 
in the event legal ceilings are less. With 
the exception of tens little buying is ap- 
parent as the trade prefer to await for 
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legal prices, besides the carryover in dis- 
tributors hands is such that there will 
be no rush to buy. 


TOMATOES—As the pack of Eastern 
tomatoes grows closer with the local 
pack becoming available late in August, 
offerings from Texas are somewhat 
lower. Quotations are now reaching here 
on the basis of $1.35 for 303s and $1.60 
for 2s with the trade buying sparingly 
and only when needed. Local canners, of 
course, have nothing to offer. 


BEANS—tThe bulk of what business is 
passing these days on green and wax 
beans is being directed toward Ozark 
canners who have been canning new pack 
beans the past few weeks. Standard cut 
green in 303 tins are quoted at $1.10 to 
$1.15 with extra standard 4s at $1.25. 
Tens are selling at $6.00 and $6.50. Wis- 
consin canners are pretty well sold out 
of fancy whole beans with only odd lots 
available on the basis of $2.85 for 1 sieve 
in No. 2 tins, $2.65 for 2 sieve and $2.35 
for 3 sieve. Fancy 3s cut are listed at 
$1.95 with 4s at $1.80. Canners in this 
section are expected to get started on 
the new pack in a small way the middle 
of this month on wax with green beans 
coming a week or ten days later. 


KRAUT—The anticipated shortage of 
kraut hasn’t developed and local canners 
are still able to offer full assortments 
while distributors report a slow move- 
ment. Fancy kraut is offered at $4.20 
for tens, $1.25 for 2%s, 97% cents for 2s 
and 87% cents for 303s. The nationwide 
promotion of kraut is expected to stimu- 
late consumer buying during the usual 
slow summer months. 


SPINACH—Since the original flurry 
when new pack first became available on 
a bare market, activity has slowed down 
to conform with the times. California 
canners are reported well sold already 
with unsold stocks offered at $1.35 for 2s, 
$1.65 for 2%s and $5.25 for tens. Ozark 
canners still have plenty to sell and are 
quoting spot stocks at $1.40 for 2s, $1.75 
for 2%s and $5.75 for tens. 


CITRUS — For the second straight 
week citrus prices have remained un- 
changed and it is hoped the bottom has 
been reached. At present low levels cit- 
rus is the consumer’s best buy in canned 
foods today and distributors are plan- 
ning some rather extensive promotions 
which will gain in volume once the trade 
are convinced no further price declines 
are in the offing. Buying has perked up 
somewhat although still on the cautious 
side. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—High prices 
for raw stock has limited the pack of 
cherries in both the Northwest and Cali- 
fornia to a point where the trade will 
either buy now without quibbling or for- 
get the item altogether. It appears both 
peaches and apricots will be higher than 


last year, especially the latter, with can- 
ners reporting difficulty arranging prices 
for the raw stock and the trade quite in- 
different to the entire matter. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Slight Pick Up In Sales-—Light Asparagus 

Pack Over — Maine Apricot Pack Getting 

Underway—Cherry Packing Over In Califor- 

nia, Starting In N.W.—Cling Peach Market- 

ing Order Accepted—Tuna Unsettled— Sal- 

mon Pack Underway In Alaska — Alaska 
Crab Still Available. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 5, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Sales of canned 
foods are commencing to pick up some- 
what, but are hardly up to earlier expec- 
tations. Shipments are at low ebb, but 
this is largely due to the fact that stocks 
of old pack in first hands are extremely 
light. Many distributors have larger 
stocks on hand than is usual for this time 
of the year and are not especially 
anxious to make heavy commitments, 
even on items on which light packs are 
being made. No record packs have been 
chalked up so far this season and toma- 
toes promise to be about the only item 
on which an all-time high is expected. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus has come to an end in California. 

The pack will prove well below that of 
recent years and some grades will be in 
very light supply. Some canners have 
revised their tentative opening prices and 
lists now show less of a spread than for 
a time. In round figures lists now are 
about as follows: No. 2 Fancy Green 
Tipped and White, Colossal, $3.90-$3.95; 
Mammoth and Large, $3.90-$3.95; Medi- 
um, $3.85-$3.90; Small, $3.75-$3.80; 
Blended Spears, $3.85-$3.95, and Cut 
Spears, $3.60. Picnic size, Large and 
Mammoth, $2.80-$2.90. All Green Fancy 
No. 2, Colossal, Mammoth and Large, 
$4.60; Medium, $4.45-$4.55; Small, $4.25 
and Blended Spears, $4.30-$4.70. Pic- 
nics in Large-Mammoth are quoted at 
$3.05-$3.10. Cut Spears in the No. 10 
size are quoted at $14.50-$14.75 in Green 
Tipped and White and $16.60-$16.70 in 
All Green. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
is coming to an end in the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Valley districts, and is 
just getting under way in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, where the larger part of 
the pack is made. It will be at least two 
weeks, however, before it is at its height 
there. Prices in the Brentwood district 
seem settled around $105 a ton, with 
$110 in the Santa Clara Valley. Higher 
prices have been paid for some fruit, it 
is reported. Some canners suggest that 
they will make no pack of pie fruit, this 
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item not fitting in with the extremely 
high price of canning stock. Some say 
that while a profit was made on this item 
last year, this was the first time in many 
years that this has been true. 


CHERRIES—The canning of cherries 
in California is virtually at an end and 
is just getting under way in the Pacific 
Northwest. The crop in both districts 
is comparatively light, with very high 
prices demanded by growers. Briners 
have been paying from 15 cents to as 
high as 23 cents a pound for fruit and 
many of the purchases made by canners 
have ranged from 15 cents to 18 cents. 
lew canners have quoted prices on the 
pack as yet but there have been informal 
offerings of No. 2% fancy at $4.65 and 
$4.50 for choice. These compare with 
fairly recent offerings of old pack at $3.90 
and $3.50, respectively. Grower prices 
on this fruit have risen steadily from the 
opening of the season to the present time. 
Some canners report that their packs 
are about as last year, or will be when 
completed. They explain this by the 
fact that some canners are not operating 
this year and that the fruit that would 

“rmally be handled by them is going to 


PEACHES—The amended Marketing 
Order for canning and freezing cling- 
stone peaches has received the necessary 
votes of growers and processors, by vol- 
ume and number, and became effective 
July 1st. A movement has been launched 
by growers of freestone peaches to have 
a similar order for the handling of their 
product sold for canning and freezing, 
with this planned to become effective 
next year. The canning of both cling- 
stone and freestone peaches of early 
varieties will get under way shortly, with 
crops in good condition. Despite the high 
prices at which freestone peaches opened 
last year, this fruit has sold up very 
closely. Late quotations on spot No. 2%s 
fancy have ranged from $3.75 to $4.00 
for Elbertas, or slightly more than last 
year’s opening. 


TUNA — The canned tuna situation 
continues an unsettled one, with many 
factors contributing to the unrest. One 
of the largest canners is preparing to 
introduce a secondary brand at a price 
below his nationally advertised brand 
and this is causing apprehension in the 
ranks of the smaller packers. During the 
week there have been some especially 
heavy landings of albacore at San Diego 
and the prices paid for these have drop- 
ped rather sharply. On top of this there 


have been some substantial introductory 
sales of light meat in brine from Japan, 
with this priced at around $9.00, instead 
of $13.25 for the domestic pack in oil. 
There is the feeling in the trade that this 
may easily become an important item 
through both price and preference. 


SALMON—The packing of salmon is 
under way in Alaska and the first report 
of the season places the output to June 
23 at 138,377 cases. This compares with 
219,365 cases, to a corresponding date last 
year and 171,946 cases the year before 
that. New pack is being offered at $29.00 
a case for 1s tall red salmon and $20.00 
for halves. Some business on halves is 
reported. 


CRABMEAT — Crabmeat of Alaskan 
and Pacific Northwest pack is still avail- 
able at $28.00 a case, with the output 
closely sold up. Some lots have been sold 
at slightly below this figure, but no soft- 
ness of the market is indicated. 


MOVES OFFICES 


Jersey Brokerage Company has moved 
its offices to new quarters in their own 
building at 756-58 Clinton Ave., Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOGCRAPHER 


DFORD 


INCREASE YIELD 


and cut COSTS at the same time! 


It's a fact! Today’s canners can cut operating costs and step-up 
production at the same time . . . with Langsenkamp equipment. 
Hundreds of canners, all over the country, have found that Lang- 
senkamp equipment pays ifs own way in producing greater 
volume, higher quality product, at : 
lower production costs. 


Famous for tremendous cap- 
acity. Instant adjustability 

feature provides uniform 
e quality control. Saves money. 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Needed Rain Arrives — Turn To Vegetable 
Canning—Boats Up For Repair—Very Little 
Processed Crab Meat. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 5, 1951 


VEGETABLES—Up to a week ago no 
rain had fallen in this section for about 
six weeks and being hot and dry, the sun 
was about to burn up the crops. 

Farmers and gardners everywhere 
prayed for rain which came a week ago. 

Since then, we have had daily rains 
and the weatherman’s daily forecast has 
been “scattered thunder showers”, with 
squalls and strong winds thrown in for 
good measure, so rain on the weather- 
man’s calendar for the past two months 
has been either a “feast or a famine”. 

The crops survived the dry, hot spell 
and if they can survive the rainy spell, 
everything will be lovely in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Some of the seafood canneries in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana have 
discontinued canning seafood for the 
present and are now packing snap beans, 
okra, spinach and sweet potatoes, which 
will keep them busy until the fall shrimp 
season opens on or about August 13. 

The vegetable pack is not an important 
one with the coast canneries, but there 
are inland canneries in this section who 
pack a good many vegetables and berries. 


SHRIMP—tThe fall shrimp season in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama is 
scheduled to open on or about August 13, 
provided the shirmp are of marketable 
size, otherwise the opening date will be 
postponed for one or more weeks until 
the shrimp will grow to a legal size. 

Boats are being laid up to repair and 
overhaul so that they will be ready for 
the opening of the shrimping season. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 22, 1951 were: Louisiana 6,766 
barrels, including 4,184 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 2,081 barrels, including 
1,399 barrels for canning; Alabama 572 
barrels, including 300 barrels for can- 
ning; Apalachicola, Fla. 20 barrels; and 
Texas 3,591 barrels, making a total of 
13,030 barrels, which is 2,472 more bar- 
rels than were produced the previous 
week. The canneries received 5,883 bar- 
rels last week and 5,355 barrels the pre- 
vious week or a difference of 528 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 349,368 pounds and 
were approximately 356,167 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,048,000 pounds less than 
one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 29,413 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending June 23, 1951, 
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which brought the pack for the season to 
788,896 standard cases as compared with 
739,136 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 


HARD CRABS—Not much processed 
crab meat is being packed this season 
and the bulk of the crab meat is being 
disposed of fresh cooked. 

New Orleans, Louisiana area is the 
only one reporting the packing of pro- 
cessed crab meat which can be kept with- 
out ice or refrigeration. 

Landings of hard crabs for the 
week ending June 22, 1951 were: Louisi- 
ana 342,524 pounds; Mississippi 48,460 
pounds; Alabama 14,573 pounds, and 
Apalachicola, Fla., 8,540 pounds, making 
a total of 414,097 pounds, which is 177,- 
896 less pounds than were produced the 
previous week. 

Crab being a hot weather crustacean 
is produced during the hot weather 
months, hence its peak of production is 
usually at this time of the year. When 
the shrimp season opens, a good many of 
the crabbers knock off crabbing and go 
shrimping, which reduces crab produc- 
tion. 


FROZEN CARROT GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced proposed standards for 
grades of frozen diced carrots. These 
standards will be the first issue of stand- 
ards for grades of this product. 

The proposed grades of frozen diced 
carrots would be designated as U. S. 
Grade A or U. S. Fancy; U. S. Grade B 
or U. S. Extra Standard; and Substand- 
ard. The grade of the product would be 
ascertained by considering, in conjunc- 
tion with other requirements, the respec- 
tive ratings of the factors of color, uni- 
formity of size and shape, absence of 
defects, and texture. 

The proposed standards are the result 
of studies made by the Department and 
suggestions received from the industry. 

Interested parties may submit views 
and comments during the next 30° days 
(to July 30) to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


FROZEN FIELD PEA STANDARDS 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has announced proposed 
U.S. standards for grades of frozen field 
peas and frozen black-eye peas. The pro- 
posed grades would be designated as U.S. 
Grade A or U.S. Fancy, U.S. Grade B 
or U.S. Extra Standard, and Substand- 
ard. The quality factors which would be 
evaluated in determining the grade of 
the product are color, absence of defects, 
and character. These standards will be 
the first U.S. standards for grades for 
this product. Interested parties have 
until August 5, 1951, to submit views 
and comments. 


SUGAR SUPPLY AMPLE 


The International Sugar Council, in a 
statement issued in London, says that 
the world sugar supply is big enough to 
meet all requirements. 

Estimated requirements up to the end 
of August, 1951, were 4,375,000 metric 
tons, the Council said, with supplies esti- 
mated at 4,399,000 metric tons. 

This statement is in contrast to the 
views of American sugar men, who see a 
tight supply position in prospect during 
the latter part of December and the 
early part of January, before the new 
Cuban crop begins to move in any 
volume. 


GETS CANNER ACCOUNTS 
Wm. H. Morse Co., New York, has 
been appointed metropolitan area sales 
representative for Normal L. Waggoner, 
Inc., San Francisco, sales agents for the 
Santa Clara Packing Co. and the Hemet 
Packing Co., fruit and vegetable canners. 


DECEASED 


CHARLES J. KLINGELHOEFER 


Charles J. Klingelhoefer, 64, an em- 
ploye of American Can Company in the 
Closing Machine Department, Atlantic 
Division Headquarters Baltimore, 
Maryland, for over 37 years, died at his 
home in Baltimore on June 14. “Charlie”, 
as he was affectionately known by his 
many friends within the industry, was a 
regular attendant at State and National 
Conventions and will be sadly missed. 


FRANK DOUTHITT 


Frank Douthitt, founder of the Big 
Stone Canning Company, Ortonville, 
Minnesota, and a past President of the 
Minnesota Canners Association, died at 
Ortonville on June 29, as the result of 
a stroke suffered six weeks before. He 
was 76 years old. 

Mr. Douthitt started in the canning 
business packing tomatoes in Indiana at 
the age of 19. Several years before he 
organized the Big Stone Canning Com- 
pany in 1904, he was associated with the 
Northland Canning Company at Cokato. 
He was also President of the Minnesota 
Consolidated Canneries, owners of the 
“Butter Kernel” label. He was a charter 
member of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, as well as the Minnesota Can- 
ners Association, and also of the Old 
Guard Society. He was the oldest living 
canner in Minnesota, and was the first 
canner in the country to pack whole ker- 
nel corn. He is credited with being the 
originator and the first to pack golden 
bantam corn. He was also active in the 
development of corn canning equipment. 

His widow Orpha, a son Maurice, and 
a daughter Margaret Kraus, and two 
grandsons are his immediate survivors. 
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GETTING GUMPTION INTO 
KRAUT SALES! 


(Continued from Page 7) 


ing him the steps being taken to insure 
uniform quality. Because after all, uni- 
form quality is one certain selling point 
for regular business . .. the most profit- 
able business, to boot. 


If all of this information, plus volumes 
more, is to be withheld from the man 
who sells kraut to chain and wholesale 
buyers, then packers will not meet the 
challenge to their industry. 


But it is apparent that kraut packers 
are meeting the challenge. By means of 
the National Kraut Packers Association, 
special material is being provided pack- 
ers for use in building personal interest 
and faith and enthusiasm in the “kraut 
facts of life” among brokers and kraut 
sellers everywhere. 


Kraut packers are watching the 
monthly national inventory and shipment 
chart called the Kraut-O-Graph. There 
is evidence indicating the industry will 
be freed from the evil and unnecessary 
influence of the violent fluctuations of 
the cabbage market by such intelligent 
study. And, kraut packers have the op- 
portunity, and many are using it, to im- 
prove their kraut quality with the inter- 


esting and profitable research informa- 
tion developed by Dr. Carl S. Pederson 
and his associates at New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva. Always on the horizon is the fact 
that just one can of putrid kraut kills a 
dozen or more sales. And lately, the No. 
2% size can represents only about 50 
percent of total pack, indicating an un- 
derstanding of the trend of family sizes 
and modern needs. 


The kraut packers themselves are in- 
haling Gumption ... by the No. 2 can 


full. 
They know kraut sales are packed with 
“Get Up and Go...” and are getting 


up and getting them! 


SUPERS SELECT CLEVELAND 


By unanimous vote of the executive 
committee, the 15th annual convention of 
the Super Market Institute, will be held 
in Cleveland in 1952, it is announced 
jointly by S. N. Goldman, president, and 
Don Parsons, executive director. 

The combined facilities of the Cleve- 
land Music Hall, Public Auditorium, and 
Lakeside Exhibit Hall will be used by 
the Institute during the period May 
11-15 to accommodate the more than 
7500 super market operators, food prod- 
uct manufacturers, and others who are 
expected to attend the meeting. 


“Cleveland’s excellent convention facil- 
ities are designed to handle a show the 
size of ours easily and comfortably, and 
with no inconvenience to either operators 
or exhibitors’, Mr. Goldman stated. 


“Business meetings, meal functions, 
exhibits and social entertainment all will 
be held under one roof, a feature which 
has been so popular at past SMI conven- 
tions”, he added. “Additionally, the spa- 
cious exhibit area available there will 
make it possible for a number of those 
manufacturers to whom we were unable 
to assign display space in - previous 
years to participate in our 15th annual 
convention.” 


NAMED SNOW CROP VP 


Robert E. Vincent, director of sales 
for the Snow Crop Marketers Division 
of Clinton Foods, Inc., has been named 
vice-president in charge of sales, accord- 
ing to announcement by N. B. Barclay, 
Snow Crop president. 

Mr. Vincent has been with the organ- 
ization since January, 1949, following an 
eleven-year career in frozen foods sales. 

He began in 1938 as a retail salesman 
for Birdseye and then was district sales 
manager in several midwestern areas, 
and branch sales manager in Boston and 
New York before joining Snow Crop as 
national sales manager. In March, 1951, 
he became director of sales. 


MURFREESBORO 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


To assist you— 


supply specific needs. 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 


Consult these advertisers 
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THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . 
All the newest and latest products... . 


Fruits « Vegetables « Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles « Condiments 
Juice Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with {full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
... ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. Fey., Nat., Gr. Tip & 
Wh., No. 2 

Colossal, Mam. & Lge. ....3.90-3.95 
Medium 3.85-3.90 
Small 3.75-3.80 
Blended Spears 3.85-3.95 
Cut Spears 3.60 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ...... 14.50-14.75 


No. 1 Pic., Lge. & Mam. ....2.80-2.90 


All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal, Mam, & Lge. «se 4.60 
4.45-4.55 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ......... 16.60-16.70 
No. 1 Pic., Lge., Mam. ........ 3.05-3.10 
MARYLAND, All Green Spears 
No. 1 Pie. 2.87 
No. 303 4.00 
No. 2 5.05 
Cuts and Tips, No. 2 ........ccccceseee 3.80 
Cuts, Tips removed, No. 2 ......... 1.75 
BEANS, Strinc.Less, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 — 
No. 1 1.00 
1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Cab; BOD 1.10-1.15 
No, 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 2, Flat 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
MIDWEST 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 
1.75 
No. 2 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
4 sv., No. 2 1.80 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ......... 1.35-1.40 
7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.50 
No. 10 6.75 
NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 
Choice, 4 8v., NO. 1.80 
1.35 
OZARKS 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 303 1.25-1.37 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
TEXAS 
Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No 2........ 1.30 
. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ ai ‘00 
I LIMA 
East, Fey., Tiny Gr., 
No. 303 2.90-2.95 
Fey., Sm. Gr., No. 303.......... 2.50-2.60 
No. 2 
Std., Sm. Gr., No. 10.......... 0.00 
Fey., Med., Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 300..1. ‘1.25 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10, Green 9.50 
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BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 2 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 308......1. 07% 

No. 2 


No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
No. 2, Whole, 10/0 .......csssssescereeres 1.30 
20/0 1.75 
30 0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 15 
Fey., Diced, No. 1 
Fey., Cut, No. 10 4.00 
Fey., Wh., No. 10, 60/0......eee 6.50 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 
Texas, Fey., Sl., 8 02. 10 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Diced, No. 5.50 
CORN 
EAST 
HOMINY 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 1.00_1.05 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2...00008 2.50-2.70 
Frey., 2 NO. 2 2.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308....scsseee 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.521% 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std, 4 8 OB. 
No. 1 97% 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 
1.42%-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
Mipwest ALASKSA 
No. 2 2.65 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No, 2 2.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 80B.....cccccccccee 1.35 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortTitwest SWEETS 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ........... 1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300......... .2214 
No. 10 7.40 
1951 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES (White) 


No. 2 -90-1.00 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 

POTATOES, SWEET 

Md., Fey., Sy.. No. 3, Sq. «ss 1.95 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 

No. 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 

Texas, Sm. Whole, 20/22.............. 1.25 

100/110 ct. 6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .874%4- .90 
-9744-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.25-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

Texas, Fey., No. 1.25 
No. 10 5.75 

TOMATOES 

Florida, Std., No. 1 .......... 1.2214-1.25 
1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Texas, Std., No. 303.............. 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 

No. 2 1.60 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
9.85 


N. Y., Fey., No. 10 SI. ......8.50-9.50 


No. 10 9.50 
Baked, No. 808 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.35 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 6.90 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 
Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 
1. 10-1. 15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.25 
BLUEBERRIES 
Fey:, No. 300 2.65 
No. 10 17.50 
CHERRIES 
No. 10 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 4.65 
Choice 4.50 


N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2...— 


Std., No. 2% 


PEARS 
NW. Nei 2.80 
No. 303 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. 
No. 303 2.60 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........000 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 
Calif., No. 2 1.32% 
46 oz. 2.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.75-2.00 
No. 10 3.45-3.75 
Calif., No. 2 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2 25-2.50 
No. 10 
46 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 .......0 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. Ciel Nominal 
46 oz. Nominal 
46 oz. — 
46 oz. 
46 oz. — 
No. 10° 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 4% oz. 3.50-3.75 
SALMON—PErR Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
Nominal 
Bed, Ne. 1 Nominal 
Nominal 
’s Nominal 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 Nominal 
%’s Nominal 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless............ 6.00-6.75 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce ................ 6.50-7.00 
No. 1 T., Nat. 5.00 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 
Medium 4.25-4.35 
Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 
TUNA—Per 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......00 14.00 
Chunks & Flakes. 12.00 
Grated —- 
Fey., Light Meat, 12.50 
Std. 11.75-12.00 
Chunks & 10.50 
Grated 10.00 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing: machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—9 used #4 & 5 CRCO Bean Pregraders, 3 motor 
driven 6 belt drive; 3 Model F CRCO Bean Snippers: 2 Urschel 
Bean Cutters; 1 Home-Made Washer. All in good condition. 
Cass County Canning Co., P. O. Box 351 Atlanta, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato, and other juices. Other screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Priced 
from $479.00 complete with stainless steel screen cloth. Many 
types of Belt and Roller Conveyors, priced from $679.00. Scales: 
15 to 50 tons priced from $545.00, complete with structural steel 
and weighing beam. Write for circulars. Guaranteed Equip- 
ment. Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 #1 Can Continuous Rotary Cookers, factory 
rebuilt; 1 Ayars 16 valve Juice Filler, completely rebuilt. Dixie 
Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
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RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—3 Pea Fillers and 3 A. K. Robins Blanchers, 2 
used only one year, 1 never used. Lineboro Canning Co., Line- 
boro, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Cooling Tank 25 feet long, like new, priced 
for quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 
8216 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 
1744, 


FOR SALE—Four 1000 gal. Pulp Tanks, complete with #55 
Super Coils, traps, and valves. One of these units never un- 
crated. Lomax Canning Co., Lomax, III. 


FOR SALE—Special Bargain, brand new in original crate, 
Ayars 12 valve Liquid Filler set for #1 cans, sprocket drive, 
stainless steel bowl, bronze valves, 100 CPM, special price for 
quick sale $1975.00. Adv. 5169, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 - 9-pocket Ayars Tomato & Bean Filler, belt 
drive, change parts for #1 and #2 cans, in good condition; 
1 - 12-pocket Wolfinger Beet Cutter, motor drive, good condition; 
2 A. K. Robins Shaker Washers, good condition, belt drive; 1 
Sinclair-Scott Rod Washer, Model “C”, motor driven, ::” spac- 
ings, never been uncrated; 1 Sinclair-Scott Dewatering Reel, 
motor driven, good condition; 1 Food Machinery 12-pocket S/S 
Filler, set for #10 cans, parts for #2 and 46 ounce, fair con- 
dition. All of the above machinery for sale as listed on the 
usual terms. Delta Canning Co., Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—70 Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles from 20 gal. to 200 gal. sizes; 1-50 gal. and 
2-250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles with double motion 
agitator; Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting Machine; 4 Indiana 
Model “A” Pulpers; FMC Vegetable and Potato Steamer and 
Washer; 2 Stainless Clad Coil Tanks or Pasteurizer Vats 10’ L 
x 57” W x 57” deep; 20 Steel Tanks with brewery glass lining, 
5,000 to 8,500 gal.; Ayars 8-pocket Model “C’’ Pea and Bean 
Fillers; Wrap Around Can Labelers. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 large Juice Extractor; 1-12 valve FMC Juice 
Filler for 46 oz. & #10 cans; 3 half ton Canners Electric Hoist; 
3-42” x 72” Open Retorts; 3-42” x 72” Closed Retorts; Taylor 
Automatic Pressure & Temp. Controls; Taylor Recording Con- 
trols; 1 Sterling Vegetable Peeler; 1 Lye Vegetable Peeler; 1 
Pfaudler Steam Peeler; 2 Peerless Exhaust Boxes; 1 Kyler 
Labeler; 3 Kyler Boxers; 1 Robins Bean Cutter; 1 M & S Filler; 
2-7 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler; 1 FMC Hand Pack Filler; 
1-12” Gate Valve; 18-6” Gate Valves; 2 Wisconsin Washers 
Write: W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—20 ft. Rotary Washer; 16 ft. Steel Soaking 
Tank; 30 ft. LaPorte Peeling Table; Robins Peeling Pump; 400 
ft. 4 in. Steel Pipe; 4 Cooking Vats; 13 Crates; 40 ft. I-Beam 
with trolley and hoist; Circle Hoist; 10 ft. Packing Table with 
can chute and feed chain; Deming Deep Well Pump; 170 ft. 
2% in. Steel Pipe; 60 H.P. Boiler; 10 H.P. Steam Engine; 5 
H.P. Steam Engine; 2-10 ft. Rapid Standard Rollers; 2000 - 5 
Baskets; 200,000 Tomato Labels; 50,000 Turnip Green Labels; 
Tomato Washer and Scalder; Pipe; Shafts; Pulleys; ete. Adv. 
5171 The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—MACHINERY—Continued 


FOR SALE—Two Food Machinery Hand Pack Fillers, Figure 
460, new in 1947, used one month only, ideal for packing pickles, 
vegetables, etc., immediate delivery, to be sold at fraction of 
new cost. Adv. 5170, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Selectro Vibrating Screen, deluxe type, stainless 
steel, fully enclosed, single deck, 2’ x 6’, new 1946, excellent con- 
dition, with or without stand; Berlin Chapman Peeling Con- 
veyor, 24” wide, 50’ long. King Packing Co., Inc., Galveston, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Series C (8207) five-pocket Filler, 
good condition, $400.00 F.0.B. Smithfield, Virginia. P. D. Gwalt- 
ney, Jr. & Co., Inc., Smithfield, Va. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
good condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—64 Process Crates, 4 tier, perforated, $20.00 
each; 48 Process Crates, 4 tier, slatted, $15.00 each; 1 Robins 
Can Unscrambler, $3500.00; 1 Boxer, hand operated, #2 cans, 
$100.00. Located on Eastern Shore. Offered as is, where is, 
subject to prior sale. Adv. 5173, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Urschel Model J Dicer and Strip Cutter for flat 
products. Eastern Shore Canning Co., Machipongo, Va. Phone: 
Eastville 8122. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Middle age man with broad experi- 
ence in Canning Industry. Supervision of plant layout, manu- 
facturing and production of quality foods including tomato juice, 
catsup, sauce, soup, pumpkin, sweet and white potatoes, pork 
and beans, soups, spaghetti, asparagus, dog food, and other 
items. Best references. Available now. Adv. 5167, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


OPPORTUNITY—My years of experience in making quality 
canned foods may be needed by you. Are you getting the most 
out of your plant? If you are interested in making new prod- 
ucts or improving present ones, my services are available to 
show you how. Best references. Adv. 5168, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther 


memeters. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 


to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
New York. 


Brooklyn, 


WANTED—To Buy Dented and Rusty Canned Foods. Ken 


Evans Surplus, 247 E. Vernor, Detroit, Mich. 


—— SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WHY THE CASE WAS DISMISSED 


A young man had been arrested for kissing a pretty 
girl, and she was on the witness stand. 

“You say,” said the attorney for the defendant, “‘that 
this young man kissed you against your will?” 

“Yes, he did, and he did it a dozen times, too.” 

“Well, now, is it not true that you also kissed him 
during the affray?” 

Objected to; Objection overruled. 

“‘Now answer my question,” continued the attorney. 
“Did you not kiss the defendant also?” 

“Yes, I did,” replied the witness indignantly, “but it 
was in self-defense.” 


‘“‘Are you an expert accountant?” asked the prospec- 
tive employer. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the applicant. 

“Your written references seem to be all right, but 
tell me something about yourself.” 

‘Well, my wife kept a house account for thirty days. 
One night after dinner I sat down and in less than an 
hour I found out how much we owed the grocer.” 

“Hang up your hat and coat,” directed the employer 
with a glad smile. ‘The job is yours.” 
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LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
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FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans for 
canning or freezing purposes presents 
problems considerably different than 
peas. Our organization has carefully 
studied this problem and we have de- 
veloped the most complete and effici- 


ent line of machinery for this purpose. 


Because of their greater efficiency and 
sturdy construction, Hamachek Viners 


and Equipment are extensively used on 


this product. 


FRANK 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN | 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 


: PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIAL 


26 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 

CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
_ LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, Ill. - San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 
Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, IIl. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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JUICE EXTRACTOR 


FOR CITRUS AND TOMATO JUICES 


Extra foot of screw 
length extracts last 
drops of juice 
from pulp. 


Designed expressly to extract or finish juices from pulps 
with high liquid to solids ratio, the new 75-B Extractor 
offers the ultimate in sanitary construction and product 
handling. All contact parts are corrosion-resistant, 
highly polished stainless steel. The screen, directly sup- 
ported, without any backing screen, can be easily un- 
clamped for simple thorough cleaning. The worm or 
screw, designed with minimum clearances and with an 
extra foot of length, holds pulp at its smallest volume FMC Turbine Drive 
to allow drainage of the last possible drops of pure Juice Strainer 

juice. And a new design feature prevents any possible 
contamination of the juice from the inside of the hollow 


screw. > FMC #35 Juice 


With its many refinements and its sound sanitary con- ——— 


struction, the new 75-B is the finest finisher on the ‘ 
market today. Easily installed in any line, requiring ‘ FMC Continuous —~ 
a floor space only 8’4” x 4’6” (including motor drive), 

it operates at capacities of 75-100 gallons per minute. ; 


FMC Juice Fillers 


Write for full information or call your 
nearest FMC Representative. 


in 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Canning Machinery Divisions 
—_— FOOD MACHINERY General Sales Offices: 
nae 0m EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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RAW PRODUCT QUALITY CONTROL 


No. 5 


Estimating Raw Product 
Requirements 


Raw propuct quality control starts 
with the budgeting of raw product 
production or purchases so that a 
sufficient quantity will be available 
for the economical operation of the 
factory. 

To budget contracted acreage 
needed to produce the quantity of 
raw products for a desired pack, data 
on average yields per acre for the 
district and yields in cases per ton 
of raw products are required. If com- 
pan ata on average local acre 

ields are not available, the canner’s 

est source of information is the sta- 
tistical reports issued periodically by 
the Federal and State Crop Report- 
ing Services. These reports include 
state and national acreages, total 
roduction and average acre yields 
or the major crops grown for proc- 
essing. They not only give the data 
for the current season, but also his- 


torical data from which five- or ten- 
year averages may be determined. In 
general, long-time averages are used 
since seasonal yields may be greatly 
modified by prevailing weather con- 
ditions. 

Data on average yield of cases per 
ton of raw product are often difficult 
to obtain. Wide variations occur as 


TABLE I—FRUITS 
Yields in Cases per Ton 


Cases of 
No. 2 Cans 
(24 cans 
PRODUCT per case) 
Apples 45-50 
Applesauce 50-55 
Apricots 
Whole Unpeeled *70-75 
Whole Peeled *60-70 
Halves--Syrup *55-60 
Blackberries 75-90 
Blueberries 
Wild 65-75 
Cultivated 85-90 
Cherries 
R.S.P. 55-65 
Sweet—Blacks 
and Royal Ann *60-65 
Cranberry Sauce **225-250 
Figs (California) *70 
Fruit Juices 
Apple 35-40 
Grapefruit 24-28 
Orange 25-30 
Grape 45-50 
Gooseberries 80-90 
Grapefruit (Segments) 30-35 
Loganberries 90-95 
Peaches 
California Clings *42-46 
Freestone *40-50 
Pears 
Bartlett *33-40 
Keiffers *35-40 
Prunes (Fresh) 60-65 
Raspberries 
Red 80-85 
Black 80-85 
Strawberries 80-90 


*(No. 2144 Can) 
** (300x407 Can) 


TABLE II—VEGETABLES 


Yields in Cases per Ton 
Cases of 
No.2 Cans 
(24 cans 
PRODUCT per case) 
Asparagus 
Green—Whole 
Spears 42-47 
Green—Cut 50-55 
White (California) 57 
Beans 
Green and Wax 90-100 
Lima—Fresh 
Shelled 95-100 
Dry Limas 225-235 
Kidney 225-235 
Pork and Beans 225-250 
Beets 50-65 
Carrots 45-60 
Corn (Sweet) 
Cream Style 22-32 
Whole Kernel 22-30 


Field, Blackeyed 
& Crowder Peas 


Fresh Shelled 100 
Unshelled 50-55 
Greens 
Turnip 80-100 
Mustard 80-100 
Hominy (Lye) 230-260 
Okra 75-80 
Peas 
Alaska Type 90-95 
Sweet Types 95-100 
Pimientos 
(211 x 200 can—48 per case) 70-80 
Potatoes 
White 45-55 
Sweet 35-40 
Pumpkin and Squash 
Light 25-30 
Heavy 20-25 
Sauerkraut 50-55 
Spinach 
With Crowns 55-60 
Cut above Crowns 75-80 
Tomatoes 
Whole—East and Midwest 33-35 
California 52-55 
Juice 40-50 


Puree—East and Midwest 20-22 
(Sp. Gr. 1.045) 
California 


30 
(Sp. Gr. 1.044) 


case yields are affected by the state 
of maturity and quality of the raw 
product, as well as factory opera- 
tions. The raw product quality may 
be poor for certain seasons, in 
some areas, and only 10 to 12 cans 
= 5g bushel hamper of fresh toma- 
oes may be obtained, or in some 
cases it may be as low as 6 to 8 cans 

r hamper. However, for the United 
tates, the yield per % hamper is 
from 12 to 14 cans, but in areas of 
better raw products it may be as high 
as 16 to 18 cans per hamper. 

Recently Continental’s Research 
Department, through its central lab- 
oratory and regional research repre- 
sentatives, compiled tables of average 

ields in cases per ton for the major 
ruits and vegetables. These values 
are shown in Tables I and II. As pre- 
viously mentioned, it is fully realized 
that case yields per ton of raw prod- 
uct may be quite variable. However, 
the values given in the Tables will in 
most all instances cover expected 
yields where a fair to good grade of 
raw material is used. Except where 
noted, the averages are for the en- 
tire United States. 

_The data in Tables I and II are 
given for No. 2 and No. 2% cans, and 
they may be used as a basis for calcu- 
lations of other sizes of containers 
by applying the factors given in 
Tables III and IV for conversion of 
cases of No. 2 and No. 2% to the more 
commonly used can sizes. 


TABLE III 
No. Cases of 

CASE OF 24 No. 2’s 
48—8Z short equals By yj 
48—8Z tall equals 84 
48 No. 1 (Picnic) equals 1.06 
24—12Z Vacuum equals 
24 No. 300 equals -14 
24 No. 303 equals 82 
24 No. 2% equals 1.45 
12 No.3 Cylinder equals 1.26 
24 No.3 equals 1.71 

6 No. 10 equals 1.33 

TABLE IV 
No. Cases of 

72—8Z short equals 80 
72—8Z tall equals 87 
48 No.1 (Picnic) equals 13 
48 No. 1 tall equals 1.12 
36 No. 303 equals 85 
24 No. 2 equals .69 
12 No.3 Cylinder equals 87 

6 No. 10 equals .92 
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